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divisions he must certainly have been; but if the presentation was usually 
continuous, there was no need of indicating purely imaginary divisions in 
the prompt books. Donatus' words on several occasions distinctly imply 
that in the published editions scholars had to make their own divisions 
and that this was sometimes a diflftcult thing to do. The absence of scene and 
act divisions in the earliest editions of Shakespeare provides a close parallel. 

It is regrettable that Keym paid no heed to Leo's criterion, the use of 
monologues to begin and conclude a<!ts. That in a somewhat primitive 
scenic setting such a practice had a tangible raison d'Ure has recently been 
pointed out by Arnold, The Soliloquies of Shakespeare 81-88. 

The typography of Keym's work is excellent. On p. 10, 1. 18, for intel- 
legimus read intellegamus. 

Roy C. Flickingeh 



Aristophanis Pax. Edidit Konradtjs Zachek. Praefatus est 
Ottomahus Bachmann. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 
Pp. xxxii+127. $1.19. 

Inamediately after his revision of Velsen's Eguites in 1897, Zacher began 
working upon an edition of the Pax. He was on the point of publication, 
when the appearance of editions by Mazon, Sharpley, and Van Leeuwen 
(1904-6) forced a postponement. His death in 1907 at the age of fifty-six 
necessitated the transference of the task to other hands; and with some 
misgivings, due to failing eyesight, Bachmann undertook it. Although the 
edition proper was already in type, it demanded revision at many points; 
Bachmann wrote a praefatio, partially based upon stray sheets left by 
the first editor, and added an edition of the metrical scholia. 

The praefatio deals with the manuscripts, of which there are eight; 
but two of these are neglegible, since Ven. 475 (G) and Par. 2717 (C) are 
closely dependent upon Ven. 474 (V) and Vat.-Pal. 67 (P) respectively. 
V and R (Rav. 137) are the oldest and best manuscripts and the only ones 
to present this play without lacunae. 

In the body of the work, the division of the page into text, adnotatio 
critica, and scripturae discrepantia, though favored by strong precedents and 
perhaps almost inevitable, mars the typographical appearance. The details 
are innumerable, almost bewildering, and sometimes uselessly repetitious. 
Thus, on vss. 1, 3, and 4 the statement is thrice repeated that the inferior 
manuscripts incorrectly accent /xSiav; surely the first statement with a 
reference to the instances adjoining would have sufficed. 

The time and labor spent upon this work are appalling, and it is sad to 
think that in spite of them new knowledge has already begun to antiquate 
the volume. For example, the citations of the Pax in Reitzenstein's Der 
Anfang des Lexicons des Photios are not included. 

Roy C. Flickingeb 



